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A flood of complaints means that there is some- 
thing wrong in human relations. Men complain 
but very often the true grievance is never men- 
tioned because it is not specific. Look under the 
surface for men’s basic needs and drives and very 
often you will find the real cause of the complaint. 


Motivation for Morale 


By Donatp A. Larrp 


uncooperative. Those who did not quit were knee-deep in complaints—the 

brush handles were too long or too short, the waste cans too heavy, nothing 
was right. Such a flood of trivial complaints means something is wrong in human 
relations. Some human problems the complainers themselves do not understand are 
often the cause of such complaints. 

Analysis of the janitor trouble, by Dr. Irwin A. Berg, showed that the company 
was doing nothing wrong, but was neglecting some important human considera- 
tions—which is the equivalent of doing it wrong. The dirty janitor work was con- 
sidered a simpleton’s job. Employees looked down on the janitors, gave them be- 
littling nicknames, and enjoyed making their work dirtier than usual. Each new 
janitor quickly had his fill of this humble-pie and lost all pride in his work. It is 
often easier to stand pain or poverty than contempt. Their complaints were an 
attempt to even up for the disparagement. The situation was taken up at an executive 
conference, and action decided upon to alter the undesirable human relations. The 
plan was to show the worth-whileness of the janitors’ work, and to build respect 
for them as individuals. 

In company magazine articles the positive aspects of janitoring were emphasized 
—janitors prevented slips and falls, improved health conditions, protected equip- 
ment. They were pointed out as trustworthy, since they had access to desks con- 
taining valuables. As tangible evidence of this importance the title was changed 
and they were given buff jackets bearing the word ‘‘Custodian.’’ The Custodians’ 
self-respect returned, and their complaints melted away. 

Many vexing human relations problems in business can be relieved that simply. 
People aren’t disagreeable because they prefer to be, but because some frustration is 
making them that way. Find that frustration and correct it. Better yet, anticipate 
possible frustrations and keep them from happening. Shorter hours or more pay 


“9 


. MICHIGAN firm had janitor trouble. The janitors had become surly, careless, 
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would not have made the janitors’ morale better for any length of time. They wanted 
something that money cannot buy: a feeling their work was worth-while and respected. 


REFLEXES AND WHAT MEN WANT 


Too often executives do exactly the wrong thing because they do not know the 
basic things that make people ‘‘tick.’’ Much human behavior can be predicted. 
This is shown most clearly by reflexes. We have several hundred reflexes which are 
inborn, automatic, and usually beyond voluntary control. Everyone has the same 
reflexes, unless altered by disease. Reflexes work because there are inborn connections 
between sense organs, nerves, and muscles. When the right stimulus hits the sense 
organ, impulses are carried through nerves to the muscles where the response is 
made. Reflexes can scarcely ever be changed, although with ‘‘conditioned reflex’’ 
learning a substitute stimulus can become effective, as when a machine operator 
blinks at the sound of a chip breaking off. 

Here is a partial list of reflexes, just to remind you: 


Accommodation Adjustment of lens of the eye for near vision. 


Auditory Sudden closing of both eyes at a sharp sound. 

Gastric Digestive secretions by presence of food in stomach. 

Knee jerk Outward swing of leg when tapped below knee-cap. 

Laughter From tickling. 

Moro Jarred infant throws arms out in embrace attitude. 

Phyrangeal Gagging when back of pharynx is touched. 

Pilomotor Gooseflesh when chilly. 

Psychocardiac Pulse increase on recalling emotional experience; used in lie detection. 
Righting Regaining balance when starting to fall; important in safety. 

Winking When objects suddenly approach eyes; important in safety. 


NEEDs oF Bopy AND oF MIND 


Everyone also has biological needs—hunger, thirst, love, bodily comfort. These 
are somewhat similar to reflexes. An internal condition causes vague sensations 
which make people want to eat food, drink water, flirt, or turn on the fan to restore 
bodily equilibrium. The need for comfort makes business property on the shady 
side of the street in temperate zones worth more than that on the sunny side. In 
Alaska it is the opposite. 

There are also psychological needs which arise from humans being social animals 
who grow up and live with others. These are not as reflex-like as the biological 
needs. The stimulus is another person, or a social situation. We select clothes that 
will give a favorable impression as well as give bodily comfort. When others laugh, 
we laugh too, although we\ may not have heard the joke. The laughing reflex also 
is stimulated by bodily tickling. In motivation the psychological needs are more 
significant than the biological. Reflexes are necessary for life, but the psychological 
needs make life worth living. Business usually gives more attention to the biological 
needs—cafeterias, working comfort—than to the psychological needs, thereby 
missing the best bets for motivation. 
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Tae Dynamic Urces 


Psychoanalysts find the two urges described by Dr. Sigmund Freud sufficient to 
give an understanding of all human motives. These two are: 


Life urge, or libido (li-beed-oh) 
Death urge, or mortido (mor-tee-doe) 


The following listing shows how these two broad urges are manifest, and how they 
are also in opposition, which opposition causes much inner conflict in individuals: 


Libido Mortido 

RG tahtrCEhsexnenneresnecerpeee taal Hate 

iti sennriarencanhemky eee Withdraw from others 
Ss hia Kner nacchndwdhes cewesnwien Quarreling 
I, 6 cksnacodenkeseeeenen tuee Discourage others 
i rihiccnenkeneeseepenenmeseeed Find fault 
tncnccnney ees wee enee eine Murder, suicide 
icine oc ceenenesiaukoneentinered Getting even 

ih6-s hse princaewrennieeeenketeeaned Taking 


These are primitive yearnings—‘‘the old Adam’’—which are an unconscious 
source of motives. They are looked upon as legacies from the dark past of human 
nature, as dim memories from the childhood of the race. These yearnings are the 
oldest parts of human nature and make it difficult for men and women to adjust them- 
selves to modern factory and office situations. Business dare not neglect these yearn- 
ings. The mortido urges are on the seamy side, while the libido urges are what we 
now consider the brighter side, though they have not always been so evaluated. 
These urges, combined with biological and psychological needs, make people feel 
they need to do something, though they may not always know what that something 
is. In short, these urges and needs give people motives. The boss can’t give them 
motives. He has to find what the motives are, then develop a situation which will 
more or less satisfy these motives and restore inner equilibrium. Unfortunately, 
this is not the current practice in many firms in their handling of incentives. 


Stot-Macuines Vs. THE ToTaL SITUATION 


There are ‘‘cents’’ in incentives—when they are used with psychological sense. 
But many incentive systems fail to produce lasting results for they look upon human 
nature as a slot-machine. They give the worker a pep talk, a prize, a bonus, a vaca- 
tion with pay, and expect him to eat out of their hands. Yet many of them bite the 
hand—showing some mortido. Good coins were dropped in the slot, but the re- 
sponses were not always as desired. At the reflex level the coin-in-the-slot works. 
But the primitive urges and psychological needs interpose attitudes and resistances 
between the stimulus and the response of the total being. No use giving an auto- 
mobile more gas when the brakes are set. The boss may need to be changed, or new 
goals set up for the workers; not a threat of discharge or promise of a bonus, which 
is the coin idea. 
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People respond to a total situation. Double pay for those janitors would not have 
changed the critical parts of the situation. Many wage incentive schemes have 
failed because they were a nickel-in-the-slot that overlooked set brakes. A few 
businesses, for instance, have produced phenomenal results by some noble experi- 
ments in religious participation, employees as managers, extreme profit-sharing. 
Often these exceptional methods fail when other firms adopt them. The unusual 
incentive produced results with the originator because it was part of the total situa- 
tion a colorful leader had created. The president, or owner, thought his ‘‘system of 
incentivation’’ did the trick, but it was the general atmosphere spread through the 
business by his personality that produced the results. When he died, or retired, the 
system usually failed to work. Thus there is danger in copying an incentive scheme 
used successfully by others. It probably will not work unless the general emotional 
atmosphere is also copied. Human motivation and morale depend upon a lot of little 
things, not one or two coins-for-the-slots. 


MoperN INCENTIVE BUILDING 


Before deciding to adopt some incentive, the situation needs to be analyzed to 
find what brakes may be set. Then changes are made to take the brakes off the good 
side of human nature, yet keep the restraints on the seamy side that are imposed by 
our civilization. This involves ‘‘depth psychology;’’ a look beneath the surface of 
the situation to discover that those janitors were not really bothered by poor equip- 
ment. The man who engineers good industrial relations has the knack of sensing 
what lies behind the complaints, or what may give rise to stresses and frustrations, 
although the true grievances are still a secret. 

What brakes need to be let off in the total situation varies from firm to firm, de- 
pending largely on the style of supervision that has been set by top management in 
the past. It also varies from locality to locality, depending upon its cultural evalua- 
tions. Analysis and insight to get beneath the surface is necessary for each situation. 
Here are some general principles for making these analyses. During the first few 
weeks of life, reflexes and biological needs dominate infant behavior. Then primitive 
urges become influential—the baby wants cuddling, attention, companionship Clife 
urges), and shows temper, biting, destructiveness (death urges). The way he is 
handled as a baby and young child has much to do in molding the motives he will 
have as an adult. How the average adult deals with people, for instance, is usually 
determined by the way his primitive urges were handled during his first five years. 
He can learn new ways later, but almost never does unless he makes a special effort. 
The practical moral from this in motivation analysis is: forget your ideas of how an 
adult should act or feel, and study the situation as if the people were children. 
Adults are more like children than they are like the executive's notions of what an 
adult is. As far as that goes, maybe you know a few executives who do some very 
childish things. 
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Our Socrat Nature 


The motives of the adult arise from his social nature. People are the critical part 
of the total situation, right from the cradle. There is some life urge, or some death 
urge, touched off by each contact with another person; we agree or argue with them, 
praise them or find fault, are sorry the boss is ill or secretly hope the old buzzard is 
done for. There is a thread of primitive urges running through most motives. Some 
motives are highly individual, depending upon how the person was handled in 
infancy and childhood. For example, stinginess is made a life motive by early wean- 
ing or skimpy feeding in infancy. But there are many motives that are pretty much 
the same among all people who have the same culture or civilization; for example, 
filial piety among the Chinese. 

It is difficult to know to what extent a motive is inborn and how much acquired. 
The old “‘instinct psychology’’ considered motives mostly inborn. The trend of evi- 
dence indicates that they may be largely acquisitions, built on primitive urges and 
biological needs as a result of frustrating or satisfying experiences with people. 
The old instinct psychology was easier to understand, but probably misleading in its 
implications. Whether inborn or acquired, business has to work with motives as found 
in its locality, and like it. Motives become more important in determining conduct 
each year of life, while the biological needs fade into the background. Motives, born 
from contacts with people in past years, lead a person to actions although he does 
not realize why he wants to do them. He ‘“‘just wants to, and that’s that,’’ or thinks 
he is ‘‘just doing what comes naturally.”’ 


Wuat DeTerMINEs Our ACTIONS 


Motives and biological needs may be combined in various strengths in the same 
action. Hunger pangs lead us to eat, but we have learned from people in our culture 
to eat apple pie with a fork, instead of with a knife, as was the fashion in Wash- 
ington’s day. We'd almost rather go hungry than be caught eating pie with a knife. 
We do many things which might be due to biological needs, but without any need. 
Consider thirst, an intermittent need, which becomes strong when the mouth is dry; 
yet often we drink just because we want to join the crowd at the water cooler. 
Hunger pangs give rise to the desire to eat and some people eat themselves out of 
shape because they are motivated by a craving for affection they are not receiving. 
Sometimes a biological need will overshadow a motive. An example is the humid 
toom which is so uncomfortable that the need for comfort leads people to be bad- 
tempered, followed by a feeling of guilt from the possible loss of the regard of fellow 
workers. There are probably more office squabbles over whether a window should be 
Open or shut than over anything else. 

Motives are not as specific and invariable as reflexes. Motives are more gener- 
alized, arising from primitive urges and the impact of people and culture. As our 
culture and its ideals slowly change, so do motives. The ‘‘profit motive’’ seems to be 
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out in Russia, and on its way out in England. A list of motives for 1925 may not be a 
guide for motivating behavior in 1950. The alert industrial relations specialist has to 
be sensitive to such changes in superficial motives, though apparently libido and 
mortido go on forever. And always it is necessary to look beneath the surface of 
conduct to get at the real motive. As a not very profound example, back in high 
school days I thought Flossie was pretty nice. (I still do, as far as that goes.) She 
did not pay much attention to me, so I figured if I became a track star I might win 
her regard. I worked my head off at track, with no results. The coach used me as an 
example of good school spirit, of devotion to the dear old academy. School spirit? 
Nothing of the sort! My motivation was dear young Flossie. 


Motives Ever-PRrEsENT 


There is always unfinished business when motives are concerned. 

It is different with reflexes, which are immediate action to the stimulus (the 
coin-in-the-slot). As soon as the stimulus is removed, the machinery comes to rest 
except in rare instances such as an attack of hiccups in which the response acts as a 
stimulus for another response. Such circular reflexes require some strong stimulus, 
like a fright, to break the cycle. 

The biological needs are intermittent, coming and going as bodily conditions 
change. Eating allays hunger. As Seneca wrote way back around 30 A.D.: ‘‘The 
stomach begs and clamors, and listens to no precepts. And yet it is not an obdurate 
creditor; for it is dismissed with small payment if you give it only what you owe and 
not as much as you can.”’ 

Motives, in contrast, are fairly continuous, and persist in the dreams of sleep. 
(Sure, I dreamed about Flossie.) Motives last. Motivated action is ongoing action. 
As the first goal is approached, motives shift somewhat but do not dissolve into 
nothingness. As an example: a young woman studied typing to earn money in con- 
genial surroundings so she could buy nicer clothes than an older and favored sister. 
Then she studied shorthand nights so she could become a private secretary and 
boost her self-esteem more. Then she set up her own direct mail service in order to 
become her own boss. Then she expanded this business so she could send her children 
to a better school than her sister’s children attended. Her motives really did not 
shift much, when you look underneath them, since in all these successive goals the 
motive was to excel the older sister whom her parents favored. 

This on-going nature of motives merits emphasis. People have continuing needs. 
Their self-regard needs to be fed continuously. Sporadic attempts to help others’ 
self-regard is not enough. It needs to be ‘‘in the atmosphere’ so it might be called 
the spirit of the establishment. Good human relations are not something for a kiss- 
‘em-and-leave-’em treatment. People always have touchy feelings, not just on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Now you can understand why the workers forget all about the 
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big bonus given at Christmas and desert the factory on the first day of fishing season. 
What counts is not how well they are treated once in a while, but how they are 
treated continuously. As Charles S. Davis, chairman of Borg-Warner Corp. has said: 
‘Office morale should be a continuous state. It should not be turned on and off from 
day to day according to the boss’ mood. When a mere smile and a nod from the boss 
causes an unaccustomed ripple of happiness to flow over an office, that’s a bad sign. 
It’s a sign that up to that moment the people there had been tense, harrassed, fearful, 
nervous, worried.’’ 

Motives are in people, and make them want to do things. We can’t put a motive 
in someone’s head, like a coin-in-the-slot. The old incentive idea was as artificial as 
expecting to get a mule to eat excelsior by putting grass-colored goggles on him. 
But we can alter a situation so the brakes are released and the previously developed 
inner motives have a chance to go to work. That is motivation—helping others use 
their motives. Prodding is not motivation. When motives become blocked, there is 
trouble ahead for everyone concerned, and for a host of bystanders who can’t figure 
what the trouble is all about. 
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Personnel policies are a ‘‘must’’ for every well-run 
organization. They insure uniform action on all 
matters affecting the individual employee and 
they help the foreman and supervisor feel that he 
is a real part of management. Here is a practical 
description of how to develop personnel policies 
and standard practice procedures. 


Written Polices and Standard 
Practice Instructions in Per- 
sonnel Administration 


By Rosert C. Rocers, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co., New York. 


policy and procedure, issued to all levels of management to define, explain, and 

control the operation of a particular function or activity. Their value in per- 
sonnel management is evident from the benefits which accrue from their use: 

SPIs ensure uniform handling of personnel matters. They largely eliminate the in- 
consistencies, irregularities, and exceptions which inevitably arise in the company 
that attempts to operate without them. They help to minimize the influence of 
politics, prejudice, personal opinion, pet peeves, and whims of the moment on per- 
sonnel decisions. They greatly reduce the possibility of establishing costly, long- 
lasting precedents and binding commitments by cutting down on the chances for 
improper application or manipulation of policy. 

They clarify duties, responsibilities and limits of authoriy. Each SPI specifically states 
where the personnel involved fit in, what is expected of them, and how far they can 
go. They not only clarify the individual supervisor's position but help him to under- 
stand the responsibilities and authorities of other supervisors in the organization as 
well. They thus help to prevent the growth of overlap, conflict, indecision, duplica- 
tion of effort, and administrative confusion which are prone to occur in theif 
absence. 

They save time at all levels of management. SPIs tend to force more prompt action and 
decision on personnel matters by getting them handled at the first point of employee 
contact—the supervisor. Everybody gains therefore. The first line supervisor no 
longer has to discuss every personnel problem with three or four other people before 

206 


TANDARD Practice Instructions (SPIs) are written statements of approved company 
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rendering his decision. The necessity for calling a series of conferences to discuss each 
issue is eliminated. The employee no longer must be sent to a staff department for 
answers to his questions. Top management no longer has to be called in on every 
problem that arises. Routine matters are taken off their desks. Their judgment and 
approval need be sought only in emergency cases or in those not completely covered 
by the SPIs. 

They strengthen administrative control. SPIs provide orderly procedures for the 
dissemination of policy information to all levels of management. They also provide 
an avenue by which the suggestions, criticisms and questions of the personnel in- 
volved can be referred back to management for consideration. They provide top 
management with controls for checking compliance with approved policies and a 
basis for ascertaining their effectiveness. A basis is also afforded for evaluating the 
supervisor's performance of this phase of his job. 

SPIs provide reliable source material for other personnel activities. Much of the informa- 
tion contained in SPIs and the data gathered in developing them is directly applicable 
in such activities as (1) job analysis, (2) organization planning, (3) selection, (4) 
training, (5) performance evaluation, (6) systems analysis, and (7) the preparation 
of employee communications materials. 


Tue SPI Procram 


Since most personnel policies and procedures cut across organizational lines, 
success of the SPI program depends to a great extent on the active cooperation, ap- 
proval and support of top management. It is advisable, therefore, to take the follow- 
ing steps before the actual work is begun: 


1. Prepare a detailed outline of the entire program for management’s 
approval, including (a) evidence of the need for SPIs, (b) a statement of 
objectives, (c) duties and responsibilities of personnel involved, (d) the 
flow of work and (e) time and costs of the program. 

2. Prepare a management memorandum to all supervisors explaining the 
company’s intention to reduce policies and procedures to writing, and 
summarizing the SPI program. _ 

3 Secure approval of the manual to be used, SPI format, distribution lists, 
and the first SPI covering preparation of written policies and maintenance 
of manuals 


In addition to these steps it should be made abundantly clear to top management 
at the outset that: 


1. The SPI program is a long-term, continuing project which cannot be 
completed over night. 

2. SPIs will be released one or two at a time, or as fast as they can be com- 
pleted and approved for inclusion in the manual. 

3. The SPI program will not eliminate the necessity for sound organization 
studies, job evaluation or systems and forms analysis, SPIs cannot (and 
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are not intended to) solve or control all personnel or organizational 
problems. 

4. SPIs are not fixed and irrevocable. They must continually be analyzed and 
modified to meet changing conditions. 


5. SPIs cannot be written to cover every possible contingency, circumstance 
or special case which may arise during their application. 


Wuo Is REsPoNsIBLE FOR WHAT? 


The industrial relations or personnel department may properly be charged with the 
direction and coordination of the program. Since most SPIs will concern personnel 
matters, the personnel department will also be required to: 


1. Conduct the research necessary to adequately define, evaluate, and formu- 
late company policy and procedure. 


2. Prepare SPI recommendations for management, approval and present 
pertinent research data. 


3. Establish procedures within the personnel department for proper control 
and maintenance of SPI manuals. 

4. Train the line organization in the meaning, intent, and application of 
personnel policy. 

5. Guide the day-to-day administration and application of SPIs. 


6. Conduct follow-up investigations to determine the effectiveness of SPIs 
and the need for revision. 


Supervisors and managerial personnel ate in many ways the key men in SPI develop- 
ment. They, therefore, must be held responsible for: 


1. Active cooperation in the development and revision of policy. 

2. Compliance with the provisions of the SPI. , 

3. Recording and submitting all examples of ineffectiveness, non-applica- 
bility and necessary deviations. 

4. Informing their subordinates on pertinent provisions of the SPI. 


Top management is responsible for overall direction and control of the program. 
Specifically, they must: 


1. Lend active support and guidance to the program. 


2. Give prompt review and approval (or criticism, correction and approval) 
to recommended SPIs. 

3. Delegate the responsibilities and authorities conferred in the SPIs and 
refrain from re-assuming them in practice. 


4. Insist and check on compliance with policies as approved, allowing as 
few deviations as possible. 


5. Decide emergency cases and those (exceptions) not completely covered 
by SPIs. 


6. Specify the ‘‘distribution list’’ for each SPI. 
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THe Manuva 


The type of SPI manual employed is largely a matter of personal preference. 
Experience has shown, however, that a heavy-duty, loose-leaf, ring-binder notebook 
is the most practicable in the majority of cases. 

Since in most instances it is not possible to issue all SPIs at the same time—in 
fact it may take one or two years before the “‘first round’’ is completed—the manual 
(notebook) is usually issued early in the program. At this time it probably will con- 
tain only the following: 


1. A letter of transmittal over the signature of the President or General 
Manager stating the purposes of the program and his supporting remarks. 


2. Complete instructions on filing SPIs and using the manual. 
3. Table of contents and index pages (even though incomplete). 


4. The first approved SPI on the preparation and maintenance of a policy 
manual. 


5. As many additional approved SPIs as are available. 
6. ‘‘Dividers’’ identifying the major sections of the manual. 


All manuals issued should be numbered consecutively or otherwise identified to 
ensure proper distribution of SPIs and adequate control of obsolete policies and 
revisions. 


Poticy AND PrRocepURE RESEARCH 


SPIs cannot (or should not) be written ‘‘off-the-cuff.’’ Painstaking investiga- 
tions must be undertaken in each case, and all results compiled and carefully evalu- 
ated before original or revised SPIs are presented for management's consideration. 
The person assigned the responsibility for conducting such investigations will find 
it helpful to proceed along the following lines: 

Outline the specific policy to be studied. SPI research studies properly begin with the 
determination of the particular policy and procedure to be investigated. The first 
task is to define the scope, intent and purpose of the policy as a whole. This com- 
pleted, the policy must be ‘‘broken down”’ into its major subdivisions. Each factor, 
unit of work, etc. necessary for a complete statement and explanation of the policy 
should be isolated and defined. 

Detail the research procedures. When the policy outline has been completed, it is 
necessary to determine what research investigations must be undertaken to provide 
the necessary data for SPI development. It is helpful at this point to (2) construct 
all survey and/or interview forms to be employed, (2) determine which sources of 
policy information must be covered, (3) assign the responsibility for carrying out any 
or all phases of these studies, and (4) prepare and post a work schedule for —- 
ing the SPI. 

Compile all available information on present company practice. Existing policies and 
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procedures, verbal and written, real and imagined, provide the starting point for 
SPI development. No stone should be left unturned in the attempt to find out and 
record what is actually going on. 


1. Interview the supervisors concerned and record their ideas of the mean- 
ing, intent and operating procedures of each phase of the policy under 
consideration. 


2. Record all criticisms, questions, suggestions and case histories en- 
countered. 


3. Examine all letters, bulletins, management memoranda, job descriptions, 
organization charts, grievance settlements, minutes of conferences and 
staff meetings, and other company publications for statements regarding 
the policy, its interpretation or application. 


4. Collect all forms and records in present use for implementing the policy 
and outline the ‘‘flow of work,’’ including signatures and approvals 
presently required. Carefully examine the procedure for bottlenecks, 
overlapping and conflicting functions, duplication of effort, and un- 
necessary personnel, facilities and equipment. 


5. Briefly outline the duties, responsibilities and limits of authority of each 
person involved in the administration and execution of the policy. 


This information should be summarized and evaluated in a complete report on 
existing practice within the organization. 

Conduct a survey of Industry-wide and community practices. Using the interview and 
survey forms developed earlier, related industries and other companies competing in 
the same labor market should bz contacted to determine their present policy and 
practice. As much information should be gathered as possible including all published 
materials the companies are willing to release. Insofar as possible these data should 
be collected by personal interview. When this cannot be done, a well-designed mail 
questionnaire should be sent with instructions for completing. Use the telephone 
only as a last resort. 

Consult trade associations and other agencies. Trade associations, state and federal 
agencies, the Chamber of Commerce, educational institutions, and other research 
groups sometimes have a wealth of information on certain policies and procedures. 
The current SPI investigation should be discussed with them and an attempt made to 
obtain copies of any studies or surveys they may have conducted relevant to the 
policy under consideration. 

Review legislative and contractual requirements. Outline all sections of state and 
federal labor, social and tax legislation which might have a bearing on policy recom- 
mendation. Where union contracts exist, conduct a similar analysis to ensure that 
SPI proposals do not violate provisions of the agreement. 

Consult magazines and other publications. A little library research will pay off. 
Many surveys, discussions of trends, case histories and cost analyses are available in 
the literature which may have a direct bearing on the SPI being prepared. Such 
reference materials also may be used as an aid in subsequent training programs cover- 
ing the meaning, intent and application of the SPI. 
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Compile cost data if possible. An attempt should be made in each case to determine 
at least the direct cost involved in the administration and execution of the policy. 
This is particularly true with those policies which involve direct or indirect monetary 
benefits for employees. 


WRITING THE SPI 


An established format for all SPIs should be developed and certain editorial 
policies and procedures adopted for use by the person charged with writing them. 
Although rigid adherence to a format is difficult in the text of the SPI, the heading 
can be so set up. 

The heading, containing the information required for SPI control, indexing, 
filing, and reference is usually ‘‘ruled-off’’ at the top of each page of the SPI. An 
example of one such heading appears below: 


SAMPLE HEADING 





STANDARD PRACTICE INSTRUCTIONS 
THE BOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 





SUBJECT: (Explanatory title of policy, e.g. “‘Requisitioning New Page of 
Employees) Revision No.— 
COVERAGE: (Define group of employees to whom the SPI applies or File Ref. —— 
its scope, ¢.g. “‘Non-exempt Office Employees’”) Distribution —— 
Date issued: Date Effective: Date Revised: 

















Approval: (Signature of one or more approving authorities) 








SPI controls appear on the right hand side of the heading. The Page Control 
contains the individual page number and total number of pages in that SPI; e.g., 
Page 1 of 4. The Revision No. indicates the number of times the SPI or any portion of 
it has been revised and redistributed. File Reference contains the code number or letter 
indicating where in the manual to file each SPI. The Distribution list identifies the 
sub group of policy manual holders eligible to receive the SPI; e.g., List 1 might 
include executives only; List 2, executives plus department heads; List 3, all super- 
visors plus the other two lists, etc. 

The text or body of the SPI is less subject to standardization since each policy 
involves slightly different organization of the material. However, the following 
guides will serve to keep the general appearance and content in the same overall 
pattern. 

An introductory paragraph stating the purpose of the SPI and explaining in greater 
detail the coverage and intent of the policy will serve to orient the reader. This 
section may be also used to specify any obsolete SPIs which may have been super- 
seded by the one in question. 
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The text proper, regardless of how the material is organized must include the 
following if it is to fulfill its purpose: 


1. The general and specific policies and controls or regulations supplemented 
by explanatory comments on the meaning and intent where necessary. 

2. The job titles, duties, responsibilities and limits of authority of all 
personnel concerned. 

3. The forms and other paper work and files involved, and an outline of the 
flow of work. 

4. Reference to other SPIs or materials which must be taken into consider- 
ation in the interpretation and application of the one being read. 


The following editorial guides will also help ensure that all SPIs will follow the 
same general pattern: 


1. In so far as possible, have all final SPIs written by the same person to 
ensure consistency of style. 

2. Use only job titles when referring to personnel and develop standard 
organizational terminology for use in identifying the various levels of 
management. 

3. Adopt a fixed outlining procedure. Place particular emphasis on the 
numbering and use of (a) “‘center headings’’ to separate out major sub- 
divisions of the SPI and (b) “‘side headings’’ to clearly identify finer 
breakdowns within these subdivisions. 

4. Construct a practical cross-reference indexing procedure which will in- 
clude at least the center and side headings mentioned above. 

5- Don’t ‘‘split up’’ units of procedure or policy unless absolutely neces- 
sary. Organize the material so that one step leads logically into the next. 

6. Make no attempt to separate policy and procedure if doing so detracts in 
any way from clarity and readability. . 

7. Limit SPI material to that which is frequently required by supervision; 
minute details will only cloud the issue. Details of meaning, intent 
and procedure, and minor variations can be handled in training sessions. 

8. Avoid including ‘‘internal procedures’’ of concern only to individual 
departments unless they are necessary to explain the general policy. 
(Such internal procedures should be issued as ‘‘departmental 
instructions.’”) 

9g. Keep the sentences and paragraphs short and write them in plain 
English. Avoid legalistic and technical words and phrases and weed out 
all ‘‘weasel words.’’ Gear the vocabulary level of the SPI to that of a 
person with about a tenth-grade education. 

10. Make extensive use of charts, tables, graphs, and flow charts. They 
are much more readily understood than prose material. 


REVIEW AND APPROVALS 


When all materials have been gathered and investigations completed, the SPI 
writer should prepare (1) a preliminary draft of an SPI outlining present policy and 
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practice, (2) a summary report of all research materials available and Cif revision is 
indicated), (3.) one or more alternative (draft) SPIs which seem justified by the data 
at hand. 

These materials may then be referred back to the personnel staff, supervisors and 
executives concerned and discussed with them individually or in conference sessions. 
All comments, questions and suggestions should be recorded and summarized by the 
SPI writer. 

If necessary, the SPI (on present practice and/or alternatives) may then be 
rewritten and comments and suggestions incorporated with other research data. 
These final drafts of the SPI may then be presented along with corroborating evidence 
to top management for review, editing, approval and specification of the distribution 
list to be employed. When management's suggestions have been incorporated into 
the SPI, the final SPI may be prepared for signature of the approving authorities 
and distribution to all manual holders. 


DisTRIBUTION 


Distribution of SPIs and maintenance of policy manuals must be centralized if 
the program is to be well controlled. The logical person to assume these responsi- 
bilities is the SPI writer. In some companies, however, the ‘Systems and Procedures 
Department”’ is so organized that it can easily absorb these duties. 

The handling of revised SPIs and the maintenance of up-to-date indexes are 
perhaps the most troublesome aspects of this function. All SPIs made obsolete in 
any respect by revision must be recalled and destroyed when the new SPI is issued. 
All indexes must be recalled periodically and revisions issued by the distributing 
agency. In this period between revision, it is necessary to prepare instructions for 
the manual holder explaining any index changes which he himself should make when 
new or revised SPIs are received. 


. SUPPLEMENTAL TRAINING PROCEDURES 


The distribution of written policies to all levels of management will not in itself 
ensure a thorough understanding of policy nor uniform application and interpre- 
tation of its provisions. It is advisable, therefore, to have as many people participate 
in the development of SPIs as possible during the early stages, and to establish 
systematic training programs for the study of approved SPIs. Maximum effectiveness 
may be obtained through the following procedures. 

A regular top management staff conference should be established under the leadership 
of the president or general manager to consider all recommended SPIs. If a staff 
meeting is already routinely held, personnel policy may be included as an item on the 
agenda. Recommended SPIs should be distributed one week in advance of the date on 
which they are to be discussed and questions and suggestions brought to the next 
meeting. The SPI writer must be prepared to present all research materials and 
answer all questions at that mecting. 
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Supervisory training conferences on approved SPIs are almost mandatory if a uniform 
explanation is to be given all people. These conferences should be held as soon as 
possible after the release of the SPI following the same procedure indicated for the 
management staff conferences. In addition, however, the results of these conferences 
should be measured. Objective examinations should be constructed and administered 
as an integral part of the training program. If further training is indicated by the 
results of these tests, it should be given. 

Supervisory participation can be obtained either by discussing the first draft of the 
SPIs with individual supervisors, or by holding group discussions on the proposals 
of the SPI writer. If practicable, the latter method is preferred since it brings in the 
supervisor prior to management’s approval and thereby gives him a greater part to 
play in policy and procedure development. 

The SPI program outlined in this paper represents only one approach to the 
problem. Though the procedures herein proposed may be adapted to meet the needs 
of most companies, a number of the equally effective variations might be developed. 

The particular method employed is not too important if top management 
actively supports the principle that written policies, properly approved and widely dis- 
tributed are prerequisite to intelligent personnel management. 
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Are people important? 

Here is an amusing story of how to save the 
personnel department a lot of trouble, get some 
necessary paper-work done ahead of schedule and 
at the same time make one of your employees 
feel important. And that is good for the morale of 
all employees. 


Are Your Fleas Trained? 


By Gtapys D. Meyer, Personnel Supervisor, 
White-Rodgers Electric Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


HERE are two kinds of fleas. 
[te vast majority are pesky dive-bombers who spend their days making mis- 
erable both man and beast. 

Then there are an infinitesimal few who are TRAINED, and who lead well- 
ordered lives to the financial profit of their employers. 

The difference in classification has been brought about by one thing, imagin- 
ation. Industry and patience enter in too, but before, and more important, is the 
imagination. 

Every Personnel Department has its quota of fleas, most of them untrained. 

Take, for example, the Woman-Employee-Who-Gets-Married-And-Continues- 
In-Her-Job flea. 

Did you ever itemize the forms, the pieces of paper, that may be needed in 
connection with a change in marital status? 


—there’s a change in status form or some similar one to get the new name 
on the payroll, and perhaps a new address and phone number in addition, 
for the personnel record. 

—there’s a badge or identification card to be changed. 

—there ought to be a new social security card, showing the new name. 

—there may be a change in the number of deductions for income tax. 

—in some insurance plans the employee may want to add her new husband 
for benefits, or drop her own coverage. 

—bond purchasers would want a new co-owner or beneficiary. 

—if savings plans were in effect, a change to a joint account might be 
desired. 
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It’s a regular paper chase, with the Personnel Department doing the chasing! 

And how does it usually work? 

Like an untrained flea! 

The foreman is usually prompt about seeing that a change in status is forth- 
coming, so as to get the new name on the payroll and the personnel record; the em- 
ployee is usually prompt about getting a new badge. But after that, the flow of 
paper dries up. Of course, the foreman tells the employee to stop in at the Personnel 
Department and take care of the other changes, and the employee vows she will do 
just that, but somehow both forget the matter once the words have been spoken. 

And pretty soon a bond is delivered to the new Mrs., and her mama is still the 
beneficiary, and how do you think she is going to feel when she shows it to her new 
co-owner (he thought)? 

The bride knows that the fault is hers but all the same she goes around with a 
mama-you-should-have-MADE-me-practice-the-piano-when-I-was-a-kid expression 
on her face. Not bad maybe, but not good, either. Just kind of like a flea bite. 

Or maybe the discovery is made-too-late—that SOMEONE is going to have to 
mail a sizeable check to the Department of Internal Revenue because she failed to 
fill out a new W-4 form at the time of her marriage. And what a flea that is! 


Train THosE Fieas 

If you have a pinch of imagination handy (it’s much better than salt) these fleas 
can be trained. Instead of nipping at the tender spots they can be made to work for 
you and profit you much. 

Suppose you get together all the forms a bride might need to fill and sign. 
Then suppose you staple a little note to each, explaining why it is necessary and how 
to fill it. 

Then suppose you put them all in a white, white envelope, and slap a few stickers 
on the outside—cupids and orange blossoms and wedding rings (from any dime 
store, 10¢ for 24). Now tie a narrow white ribbon (again the dime store, 10¢ for 
5 yards) around the whole works, and send it to the foreman of the newly-married 
employee. 

On the first day the bride wears her new name to work, let the foreman take 
over. If he is an interested, cooperative guy, he'll call the newly-wed up to his desk 
first thing, congratulate her on her marriage, ask some interested questions about the 
new husband and home, and kid her about all the paper work she has caused. Then 
he presents the forms, assisting in their completion if necessary. 

It will take less than ten minutes. But look at what he has done! By this move 
he has lifted the employee out of anonymity, he has turned the spot-light on the 
most important event in her life, he has made her feel like a SOMEBODY, and he 
has learned a little bit more about her. 

And a fist full of forms get back to home base—the Personnel Department— 
before the day is out, all at one time, all complete. 
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It could even work out this way: There could be a day when a foreman calls 
and says ‘‘Look—We’'ve got men in this plant, you know. I’ve got three getting 
married this month. Don’t you have any GROOM kits?”’ 

You don’t, but you can have in a little while. Same as the bride’s kit, except you 
leave off the cupids and orange blossoms, and paste on a picture of Dagwood 
Bumstead, instead. 

Some will read this and say, ‘‘Oh brother, is that corny!’’ 

Sure it’s corny—the same sweet variety that you find in a Fibber Magee and 
Mollie, or an Eddie Cantor, or a Bob Hope radio program. And do you know what a 
Hooper is? Well... . !!!!! 
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Do you want to know what your employees think 
about their employer, foremen, pay, working con- 
ditions and many other things? The ‘‘attitude 
survey’’ is becoming popular as a device for an- 
swering this question. Here are some consider- 
ations to be kept in mind in constructing such 
an instrument. 


Employee Attitude Surveys: 
An Analysis 


By Doris Rosz HENLE 
Saint Louis University 


stitute a significant product of modern industry. Good and bad attitudes 
mirror the whole tangled network of industrial conditions as well as the 
intelligence, temperament and emotional stability of the employees. 

To many companies in our competitive economy, the productivity of employees 
may prove to be the factor that determines success or failure. This productivity 
depends largely on the attitudes of the employees. Therefore, it is essential that 
cooperative attitudes be induced by correct managerial policies in industrial relations. 
Correct policies, in turn, must stem from an understanding of the employees’ aims, 
desires and beliefs. Yet many employers feel helpless as they look wonderingly at 
the streams of people flowing through the plant gates and wish sincerely to know 
what really is on the employees’ minds. 

With the assistance of employee attitude surveys, however, employers can be- 
come better acquainted with these employees and ferret out many of the multitude 
of trivial annoyances which cause industrial unrest and create anti-company attitudes. 
Such knowledge enables management to plan policies in the vital field of industrial 
and public relations with more confidence that these policies will be successful. 

Systematic surveys of employee attitudes began in the early 1920's under the 
direction of J. David Houser. Since that time such studies have been made in hundreds 
of companies involving hundreds of thousands of employees. Today there are many 
organizations doing such research. Of course, such surveys definitely are not a 
panacea. There is no one remedy which can rid management of all of its perplexing 
problems, but it is an effective industrial relations tool which has proven beneficial 
and worthwhile. 


Fi seenee attitudes, although not listed in our Census of Manufactures, con- 
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The term ‘‘attitude’’ is very vague. However, we will define employee attitudes 
as the composite profile of the worker’s convictions, opinions and feelings concerning 
his work, his employer and supervisor, and his fellow employees. His attitude in- 


fluences his morale and the morale of his fellow workers, and thereby has important 
effects on production. 


Factors INFLUENCING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


The formation of employee attitudes is influenced by numerous factors which 
may be divided into three groups: 


1) Factors in the individual employee: 
Ability 
Age 
Health 
Intelligence 
Temperament 
Desires 
Expectations 


” 2) Factors in the Employee's life outside the plant: 


= Home conditions 

h Personal problems 
“ Financial status 

Group influence 


ces Labor union activities 

ity Social activities 

lat Social, economic and political conditions 
ns. 


3); Factors in relations with the company 





we Security of employment 
Opportunity for advancement 
_ Opportunity to use ability 
Opportunity for participation, free interchange of ideas. 
be- Understanding and respect by employer 
ude Recognition and fair evaluation of work 
Jes. Personality and method of supervision 
cial Job instructions from supervisor 
ful Social relationships on the job 
ee Kind of work performed— 
the Interesting and worthwhile as opposed to routine, monotonous 
reds work 
any Company’s labor policies 
ot a Prompt and fair settlement of grievances 
xing 


icial 
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Wages or earnings 

Work shifts 

Conditions of work, surroundings 

Work pace 

Layoff and discharge 

Safety practices and mechanical safeguards 
Compensation for accidents 


It is apparent that with so many factors influencing employee attitudes, there 
is a limit to what the employer can do. However, it is possible to promote favorable 
employee attitudes and high morale by providing information and education in 
addition to satisfactory working conditions, wages and hours. 

A prerequisite to any such educational program which the employer might un- 
dertake is a discovery of employee attitudes as they are manifested through the 
employees’ answers to the following questions: 


1) Does he feel confident he will hold his job as long as he does good work? 
2) Does he think his job has some degree of distinction and importance? 
3.) Does he feel that he really is a part of the organization in every way? 
4) Does he consider his particular job a useful and meaningful step in 
the production of a unit? Does he know its place in the line of produc- 
tion? 
5) Does he take pride in his work? 
6) Does he have a sense of individual responsibility? 
7) Does he know he can always ascertain if he is improving in the per- 
formance of his work? 
8) Does he believe he has an opportunity for advancement? 
9) Does he know the specific grievance machinery? 
10) Does he feel there are some opportunities for social activities and con- 
tact with fellow employees? 
11) Does he know about the existence and operation of various benefit plans? 
12) Does he consider his immediate superiors fair in their treatment of him? 
13) Does he have a feeling of identification with his department? 
14) Does he think that top management treats the employees fairly? 
15) Does he believe that top management is endeavoring to have good 
employee-employer relations? 
16) Does he believe his employer is interested in the welfare of the em- 
ployees more than any other employer? 
17) Does he feel there is no other company in the city where he would 
rather work if he could get the same job at the same salary? 








OsjecTives OF EmpLtoyvez ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


In order to determine if the undertaking of an employee attitude survey would be 
feasible and of practical value to the company, the employer should review the 
paramount objectives of any employee attitude survey. While it is true that these 
objectives may vary from one company to another, depending upon particular cir- 
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cumstances and situations, the major objectives as they concern the employer, the 
supervisor and the workers include the following: 


Objectives affecting employers: 

1) To inform the employer of the attitudes of his employees. 

2) To provide him with a picture of the state of morale in the company. 
3) To ascertain employees’ ideas and knowledge about the company. 
4) To determine employee reactions to company policies and programs 


e and indicate the strengths and weaknesses of these policies and 
e programs. 
. 5) To provide a map locating the specific problems, dissatisfactions and 


sources of irritation which might lead to serious misunderstandings 


' if not corrected. 


Objectives affecting supervisors: 


e — ; 
6) To uncover for each supervisor the cause of any employee dissatisfaction 
on the job, so he can take action to improve the situation. 
7) To provide valuable concrete case material for use in training 
supervisors. | 
8) To provide supervisors with a deeper realization of the importance of 
their position and thereby stimulate better performance. 

Objectives affecting workers: 

9) To relieve tension by giving employees an opportunity to unburden 
themselves. 

10) To improve morale by showing that the employer is interested in on 
employees. 

11) To provide an outlet for employee opinions and suggestions about im- 
proving the job. 

Another objective of paramount importance in industrial relations is: 

12) To assist management and union to know and understand one another 
better and to appreciate each other’s desire to build a sounder in- 
dustrial world. 

Topics 

The area of opinion to be explored in an employee attitude survey may be 

divided into five main categories: 

1) The company in general 

2) Top management and how it handles its problems 

3) Supervisors and their relations with the employees 

4) The employee's specific job 

5) The company’s employee relations policies and practices. 

1 be 
MeETHODs 
the 
1ese The method employed to ascertain the attitudes and morale of employees varies. 
cir- 


The personnel department of the company, the type of information sought, and the 
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information already available are important factors determining which one of the 
following methods will be used: 


1) The personal interview; which may be “‘guided’’ or “‘unguided.”’ 

2) First hand observations of workers’ behavior on and off the job. 

3) Reports by supervisors, personnel counselors and union representatives. 

4) Statistical records dealing with labor turnover, absenteeism, labor 
disputes, grievances and production indices. 

5)2Lhe questionnaire. 


The last mentioned, the questionnaire, is being used most frequently today by private 
industry and research organizations engaged in this type of study. In many cases, 
industry prefers to engage professional research organizations or faculty members of 
universities to make employee attitude surveys employing the questionnaire. 


RULEs FOR QUESTIONNAIRES 


Every questionnaire should be tailor-made for the particular company concerned 
in the study. However, there are certain considerations which are valid for all: 


1) Usually it is feasible to have the questionnaire completed on company 
time during working hours (except piece workers.) 

2) The employees should be allowed sufficient time to complete the form 
and to discuss any part of it with the person administering the 
questionnaire. However, it should not require more than one hour 
for any employee to answer all the questions. 

3.) The contents of the questionnaire should be such that employees will 
be able to form a judgment of their significance. 

4) The judgments must be based on actual experience with, and knowledge 
of, the issue in the particular company and the situation to which 
the issue applies. 

5) Only those factors that are company practices and therefore con- 
trollable should be included. 

6) The factors that are sources of irritation to employees should be 
categorized and worded so that their disclosure will not be costly 
to other employees. 

7) Anonymity is absolutely essential if confidence and cooperation are to 
be maintained. 

8) Independence and freedom from any coercion or restraint must prevail 
while the questionnaire is being answered. No representatives from 
management or union should be present at the time, and no one 
should contact any employee regarding any issue involved. 

9) Employees should be discouraged from discussing the questionnaire 
among themselves during the session, and no employee should be 
allowed to take copies away. 

10) Wording of questions should not be ambiguous, but should be in such 
language that any worker can understand. 
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11) Wording of the questions must not suggest what management might 
believe to be a favorable answer (no ‘“‘loaded’’ questions). 

12) The “‘possible answers’’ provided with each question must give ample 
opportunity for an accurate expression of opinion by workers with 
all shades of conviction, ranging from enthusiastic approval to 
vindicative criticism. 

13) The range of questions asked should provide the broadest possible 
coverage of matters concerning employee-employer relationships. 

14) Space should be provided for any comments. 

15) Insure enough replies to give a true cross-section of the thinking of 
the entire group of employees. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONDUCTING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


In order to obtain the true opinions of the employees and to insure adequate 
subsequent analysis and statistical treatment of the data, it is essential to have a 
well-organized procedure for conducting the study and securing the information in 
a useful form. A procedure which may be followed in preparing and administering 
an employee attitude survey includes the following steps: 


1) Planning the Poll 
a. Determine what information is wanted and how it will be used. 
b. Decide if information is to be of a general nature or represent 
facts about certain departments and concerning particular sub- 
jects. 
c. Decide which method will be the best to use in the particular poll; 
for example, questionnaires. 
2) Winning Cooperation 
a. Get the understanding, approval and suppport of all top executives, 
supervisors and union representatives. 
b. Prepare and explain the details and purpose of the study. 
c. Invite top executives and supervisors to participate and form a 
committee which will help build the questionnaire and analyze 
the results. 


3) Preparing the Questionnaire 

a. Decide on the topics to be included in the questionnaire. 

b. Build practice questions. 

c. Put color and life into the questionnaire. 

d. Make a pilot survey. 

e. Present to a reviewing board which should examine the question- 
naire, screen each question for clarity, simplicity and legality, 
and analyze it in the light of company needs. 


4) Informing the Employees 
a. Tell each employee about the survey by letter, or, 
b. Place a poster size letter from the President of the company on bulle- 
tin boards through the plant the day previous to the survey. This 
letter should: 
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Tell what will be covered in the survey. 
Tell why the survey is being made. 
Request the employees to cooperate. 
Give instructions necessary for the survey. 
Promise returns will be anonymous. 
Promise a report on the results. 


5) Method of Distribution 
a. On company premises (meeting rooms) during working hours. 
b. Other possible methods include: 
Mail to home 
Distribute with pay check 
Distribute by immediate supervisor in each department 
Distribute by employees or a committee 
Distribute by some other method the employees select. 


6) Method of Return 
a. Questionnaire may be placed in a locked box, or 
b. Questionnaire may be returned by mail. 


7) Tabulating and Analyzing Returns 
a. Divide into groups: 
Age 
Department 
Wage level 
Length of employment with the company 
Previous employment history 
Education, etc. 
b. Unless the analyst is experienced, it is better to use a simple table 
showing: 
Number and percentage of employees participating 
Number of ‘‘Yes’’ and‘‘No’’ answers 
Number of favorable and unfavorable comments 
c. Separate according to classification. 


8) Recommending Corrective Measures 

This step should be handled by a committeee composed of executives, 
members of the industrial relations, legal and production line departments, 
representatives of all departments, as well as union representatives. 

a. Tackle each problem as it comes up. 

b. Investigate and weigh the merits of each suggestion and criticism. 

c. Decide on action to be taken by committee vote. If the complaint is 
considered reasonable or a suggestion is acceptable, action is 
important and should be started as soon as possible. 

d. As soon as some tangible improvements have been made, prepare 
a preliminary report for the employees which shows results of the 
study, lists improvements and explains why others have been 
delayed. This report will demonstrate good intentions and sincer- 
ity of purpose. 

9) Final Report 

a. Prepare a final report listing improvements and explaining those 

not handled. 
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b. Mail report to each employee with a letter of thanks for their 
cooperation. 
10) Final action 
Dissolve committee. Frequently provisions are made for future studies. 


BENEFITs OF STUDY 


Employee attitude surveys have proven beneficial time and time again. A few 
of the more obvious benefits which flow from the study per se or from action taken 
subsequent to the study are: 


1) Employee morale is improved by the administration of the survey 
because employees ‘‘discover’’ that management really is concerned 
about their opinions. 

2) Employee pride and confidence in his company is increased. 

3) Employee cooperation and interest is stimulated. 

4) Employees féel free to offer suggestions for more improvements. 

5) The studies tend to reduce such absenteeism and turnover as flow from 
unrelieved employee dissatisfaction. 

6) The studies tend to decrease strikes, labor disputes and grievances. 

7) They result in better working conditions and company policies and 
practices which the employees find more acceptable. 

8) They tend to increase productivity. 

9) They strengthen training programs and make them more realistic. 

10) They increase understanding of employee-employer relations through 
a study of the problems raised by the survey. 


Editor’s Note: There are some problems of statistical measurement in analyzing the 
meaning of the returns from an attitude survey which the author has chosen not to 
discuss. This note is only for the purpose of calling attention to them. For example, 
suppose that a question has four possible answers and the proportions who answer 
are 35%, 31%, 2§% and 9% respectively. Is 35% significantly greater than 31%p. 
That is, does such a difference have real meaning or is it one that could have been 
due merely to chance? If the latter, then no importance should be attached 'to it. 
Other problems concern the design of the questions to avoid ambiguity, and other 
difficulties. It would be wise for the survey designer to be aware of the problem of 
measurement before he commences, as well as when he begins to analyze the results. 








Editorial Comments 
The Personnel Job 


The personnel man may be called Vice President, Director of Industrial Relations 
or Personnel Director. Whatever the title his job is one of the tough ones. No matter 
what his title or how large the organization of which he is a part, his job is a varied 
and difficult one. The complete personnel job may be divided into five kinds of 
duties: 

Human relations 

Formal labor relations 
Employee security and service 
. Records and routine 

. Technical 


MA Rw p 


Let us take a look at the kinds of things that a personnel man is supposed to do 
in these five areas. 


Human Relations. The most important part of this group of duties is the per- 
sonnel man’s relations with the top executives of the organization. He must be per- 
suasive and diplomatic in the highest degree. Otherwise his programs will meet 
with opposition or worse, even though they are designed to help the ‘‘line’’ depart- 
ments who thus oppose them. Besides being persuasive the personnel man must have 
programs that are sound; which is difficult sometimes with the more technical mat- 
ters such as psychological tests and job evaluation. In this group of problems come 
all informal relations with individual employees and applicants, such as employ- 
ment, counseling, handling grievances and many more of great importance. 

Formal Labor Relations. This, of course, covers all union-management relations 
and involves some of the most complicated human relationships known, many of 
which require political judgment of a high order—since union leaders must be poli- 
ticians. 


Employee Security and Service. This includes all benefit plans such as insurance, 
pensions, unemployment compensation, sick benefits, hospitalization and medical 
and health plans. Services include employee publications, cafeteria and recreation. 

Records and Routine. Good records are important in the personnel field but they 
must be economical and must furnish essential information when it is wanted. 

Technical. Research is very important in personnel, and some programs are highly 
technical in nature. Of these may be mentioned psychological tests for employment 
and transfer, pension plans, performance rating, job evaluation, attitude surveys and 
studies of such problems as labor turnover. This group of problems is most often the 
one which has been neglected or poorly staffed, even in many very large companies. 

This brief catalog of the contents of the modern personnel job makes it clear 
that a good personnel man must be a fellow with lots of different kinds of abilities. 
They must be abilities of a high order, too, because his is a job where the pressures 
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are very great; from union, management and employees. So, shed a tear for the per- 
sonnel man; but if you are one yourself don’t expect much sympathy. You are on 
your own! 


Stuff and Nonsense 

Or, as Grandmother used to say, Fiddlesticks. This ‘‘line’’ about 95 per cent of 
all the people being in favor of the Ever-Normal Dole and the Welfare State, and 
If-you-don’t-like-it-go-form-another-party, is simply ridiculous. It is about time we 
had this question out—and maybe by election time in 1950 we can get a chance to 
vote on more candid, straightforward statements than the sort of double-talk we 
have been getting. Just take a look at some of these soft sophistries which aim at 
getting votes from all sides but not at settling fundamental issues: 


1. We are in favor of slum clearance. For Heaven's sake, who isn’t? Nobody likes 
slums. But are we in favor of the federal government taking charge of slum clearance 
and building a new bureaucracy in that field, or are we not? Come on, choose your 
side! 

2. We are in favor of social security. What do you mean by social security? Do you 
mean a system of encouraging indolence and profligacy through constantly-expand- 
ing doles, and the implied promise that we can live well without effort? 


3. We are in favor of farm price supports. What does that mean? Does it mean buying 
potatoes and burning them? Does it mean the program now in force which has run 
into the brutal facts of supply and demand? What does it mean? 

4. We don't want to return to ‘‘the twenties’’ or earlier times. Does that mean that 
we don’t want to return to truth and honesty and the virtues of earlier times which 
have been denied but still live? Is a man who believes in Christian teachings a ‘‘re- 
actionary’’ because he follows such teachings of earlier years? 


Let’s get to the bottom of some of these things. If you believe that we've been 
on the right path during the past few years you most certainly have a right to say 
so, and to vote so. If you don’t, you ought to have a right to say and to vote your 
convictions. It seems to me that we've had far too much of this woozy, scrambled 
talk which seems deliberately designed to avoid coming to grips with our problems. 
These are times when the cold, factual truth would be good for us. And right when 
a good many of the fantastic schemes seem to be breaking down is a pretty punk 
time to claim that they are sound. 

Frank Rising, Memo to Management 








Personnel Research 


Vocational Interest Test at the Skilled Trade Level. By Kenneth E. Clark, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, August, 1949, 33, 291-303. 


‘It is the purpose of the present investigation to explore the possibilities of de- 
veloping . . . an interest measure, usable for potential workers both in the occu- 
pations of enlisted men in the armed services, and in the corresponding civilian oc- 
cupations.’’ This was done by constructing a 570-item questionnaire which was 
called the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory. The material was selected from a 
variety of sources and was intended to identify the preferred choices in many fields 
of plasterers, printers, painters and men from several other skilled groups. ‘The 
data . . . seem to suggest that skilled trades groups may be ordered into families 
of occupations with rather similar interests. . . .’’ The ones studied were eight 


A. F. L. trade unions, and the study is suggestive of aprocedure that may be used widely 
in industry. It may be wondered in passing why the title did not read ‘‘A Vocational 


Interest Test for Skilled Trades’’ instead of employing the overworked word “‘level.”’ 


Instrument Reading. I. The Design of Long-Scale Indicators for Speed and Accuracy of Quan- 
titative Readings. By W. F. Grether, Aero Medical Laboratory, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. Journal of Applied Psychology, August, 1949, 33, 363-372. 


‘Quite a number of instruments used in aviation and elsewhere must be read 
with precision greater than can be provided by one revolution of a pointer on a circu- 
lar dial of conventional size. There is considerable accumulated evidence that, except 
for the direct reading counter, most of the devices that have been used to increase 
effective scale length result in instruments that are very difficult to read. In a previous 
study . . . on the design of clock dials it was found that as common an instrument 
as the clock is quite difficult to read. Even the best clock designs required approxi- 
mately 5 seconds . . . for readings in hours and minutes by Air Force pilots. Even 
with this time spent on each reading, about 7 per cent of the readings on the better 
clocks were in error.’’ This is an experiment in comparing the speed and accuracy 
of reading increased scale length on instruments. The work was done with nine al- 
titude indicator dials. One of the findings was that speed and accuracy were positively 
related. The experiments are suggestive of the benefits that might be secured in in- 
dustry from similar investigations of ease—speed and accuracy—of reading dials and 
instruments, many of which have not been changed in many years of use, and whose 
design has been taken for granted all those years. 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Employer-Employee Communication 


One of the newsiest and best edited industrial employees magazines is 
the ‘Employees Bulletin’’ of the Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. The 
September issue contains an interesting summary of the results of the operations of 
the company for the year 1948. This is an eight-panel picture of a silver dollar. 
Each panel successively shows what a part of the dollar is spent for. For example 
52.4¢ out of each dollar is spent for materials, services and other expenses while 
finally 2.5¢ of each dollar is paid out in dividends to stockholders. This is a graphic 
and easily understood statement of what happens to the $439,107,387 which the 
company received in 1948 from all sources. 


The Union Oil Company of California, in Los Angeles recenty presented its 
annual report by television. 


The tremendous interest in comic books is being used as a vehicle for a new series 
of messages to American workers. ‘‘Steve Merritt’ is the title of this monthly comic 
magazine. The adventures of Steve Merritt are as exciting as any of the current 
comics. However, they are not spoiled by sermonizing or preaching. The Steve 
Merritt magazine may be mailed directly to the home of the individual employee, 
where it reaches every member of the family. In addition the publishers issue a 
management bulletin for supervisors, personnel men and others which describes the 
subjects covered in Steve Merritt with suggestions for following up the points made 
there. A yearly subscription of 12 issues is $1.00 per employee. Steve Merrit is pub- 
lished by Teamwork Publications, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


““STET’’ is the title of an eight-page beautifully printed paper issued monthly 
by the Champion Paper & Fiber Co. of Hamilton, Ohio. They call it 
“House Magazine for House Magazine Editors’’. It contains many valuable sug- 
gestions for editors of industrial papers. 


The Penco Packet, the semi-monthly employee magazine of and by the 
Pennsylvania Company employees, recently carried a forthright statement entitled, 
“Our Performance Rating Policy’’. It was written by Charles W. Brooks, Personnel 
Officer, and tells how the policy was developed, what factors are considered in 
rating the employee, how the ratings are reviewed by supervisors, and other details. 
This indicates a progressive employee relations attitude which is in line with the 
best policy. Surveys constantly reveal that employees want more information about 
the things which affect them. 
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“Living” with the Union 


‘‘Labor Relations at Work”’ is the title of a very readable and human story of 
labor-management relations at the American Lead Pencil Company in Hoboken, 
New Jersey, which appeared in a recent issue of Fortune Magazine. This is an account 
of the things which go on in the daily relations between labor and management. 
The article is not only interesting and readable but indicates the immense amount of 
time and attention that must be given to the daily problems of management-labor 
relations. The following is a brief extract from the article. Dick Lewisohn handles 
union relations for the company. John Lombardo is shop steward of Local 77-A of 
the Textile Workers Union, which organized the plant in 1937. 

‘The relationship between Mr. Lewisohn and Mr. Lombardo is constant, casual 
and complex. Practically every afternoon, shortly after lunch, Lombardo drives in 
his old Ford over to the main plant to discuss his latest batch of requests and com- 
plaints with Mr. Lewisohn. 

‘‘A foreman has accused one man of not turning out his quota of boxes and said 
there’d be no overtime in the department because of this slow worker. ‘The guys 
blew their lids,’ Lombardo said.’ I can’t understand this foreman doing that. One of 
the nicest guys you wanna meet. Hardly ever says anything. Maybe he had a grudge.’ 

‘*Lombardo eyed Lewisohn carefully fora moment. Then he said,’ Do you think 
in the back of your mind they're not producing as much as they could?’ 

‘I'd rather not comment.’ 

‘Come on,’ Lombardo said, ‘I won’t hold you to it.’ 

“Well, yeah, I have a hunch they’re looking for some overtime.’ 

‘‘Lombardo leaned forward. “Well, Mr. Lewisohn, if that’s your hunch, I'll 
tell you something. You're right. They are looking for overtime. But the point is 
this: if they’re entitled to it, they should get it.’ 

‘Sure,’ Lewisohn said, ‘if they’re giving a full eight hours work.’ He smiled 
slightly at this familiar old argument. ‘So how about making a study of this ‘slow’ 
man’s production?’ 

‘O.K.’ Lombardo agreed. ‘I’m agreeable. The guy has nothing to hide. I don’t 
object.’ 

“Well, is that all, Mr. Lombardo? I hope so.’ Mr. Lewisohn sounded a little 
tired, but he also sounded as if he were willing to continue indefinitely. 

‘Yeah,’ Lombardo said. He got up, started out the door, then turned and asked, 
“You'll let me know when we're gonna grieve?’ 

‘Sure, John,’ Lewisohn answered. ‘Probably next Friday.’ ’”’ 


This story illustrates the one of the most important points in management union 
relations, which is that collective bargaining is something that has to be lived every 
working day of the year, from morning until evening. It is not a matter of drawing 
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up a contract once a year. Among the many stories on collective bargaining carried 
in Personnel Journal, an interesting one is ‘‘Collective Bargaining—Grass Roots or 
Ivory Tower’ by Harvey T. Stephens, Director of Industrial Relations, International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia, which appeared in the issue of February 1948. 
In this issue Mr. Stephens tells how the foremen are helped in their daily dealings 
with union problems. He describes how each one is furnished with a notebook-size 
copy of the union contract, with blank pages for taking notes on the cases which 
come up from day to day. Each year, in advance of negotiating the new contract, all 
foremen meet with superintendent, plant manager and industrial relations manager 
to discuss their experiences during the year, as a basis for improving the coming 
contract. 


In every organization there must be some one who has time to ‘“‘live’’ with the 
union, if management-union relations are to be successful. 





Profit Sharing 


A careful study of profit sharing plans shows that their success usually is de- 
pendent on the sound attitude of the top executive of the organization, more than 
anything else. At any rate it is always interesting to hear of successful plans. The 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company of Chicago has a plan which has been in 
operation for thirty years. The company has been outstandingly successful over that 
period in the manufacture of equipment for telephone and toll lines. One unusual 
feature of the plan is that each worker pays into the ‘‘Employees Savings & Profit 
Sharing Fund’’ not more than 5% nor less than 23% of wages, with total annual 
payments not to exceed $200. The company pays into the fund at the end of each 
year not less than 123% of its net operating earnings but not exceeding four times the 
amount paid in by all members for the same year. The fund is held and invested by a 
trustee acting under an advisory committee of five, two of which are employee 
participants. . 

Perhaps most interesting are examples of accumulations by individual workers. 
Miss L. has been with the company over 29 years and has to her credit $41,699. Of 
this she contributed $3,630 and the company $11,060. The remaining $27,009 repre- 
sents compound interest accumulations plus credits derived from the company’s share 
for workers who have resigned. C. J. G. has been with the company 21 years and will 
tetire in 13 years. He has accumulated $20,511. H. L. M. has been in the fund 24 
years and has 5 years to retirement. He is a machine operator and has $41,173 to his 
credit. Whatever your opinion of the merits of profit sharing, these figures are 
impressive. 








Across The Editor’s Desk 


General Foods Corporation was awarded the third annual ‘Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of the Special Devices Association’’ for its progressive personnel training 
program. The award made special mention of General Foods printed policy statement 
of employee relations, known as the ‘‘Little Yellow Book’’. The program is note- 
worthy for the emphasis placed on effective human relations in supervision. The 
award was presented by the first director of the Association, Rear Admiral Louis 
deFlorez. 


The Civil Service Assembly announces the appointment of a new director of the 
headquarters office in Chicago; Mr. Kenneth O. Warner. Mr. Warner comes to the 
Assembly from the National Security Resources Board where he was director of the 
Office of Human Resources. This editor takes pleasure in recalling a close association 
with Mr. Warner in the Office of Price Administration, Washington, during World 
War II. Mr. Warner’s training and experience are combined with a very dynamic 
personality and his appointment is good news for the Civil Service Assembly. 


The latest issue of ‘‘Selected References’’ issued by the Industrial Relations 
Section at Princeton University is one called “‘Wages, Prices and Profits’’, which 
contains 16 references to books and magazines carrying recent articles on these topics. 
It is available at 15¢. 


The American Management Association has issued its annual report containing 
reviews of the seven divisions of the Association. Mr. Lawrence A. Appley, President 
of the American Management Association, reports that the Association last year 
issued 100 separate publications of management literature, equivalent to about 15 
standard-size books. The Association also arranged a series of conferences for the 
various divisions which were attended by more than 10,000 operating executives. 
In the personnel field, Mr. Appley believes that there will be more emphasis than 
ever for the coming year on giving individual attention to employees. 


The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cornell Uni- 
versity, recently held its third annual conference on the teaching of labor economics. 
Forty college and university teachers participated. There was a one hour session on 
visual aids in teaching labor economics. The final period was given over to three 
round table groups on teaching problems of labor relations. 


Personnel men who are responsible for industrial feeding will find the news 
bulletin of the National Restaurant Association very useful. This is published at 
8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. The national conference was held in Chicago 
in August and was attended by persons from 35 states. The research department 
now issues a supplement to the News Bulletin. The September supplement deals with 
food prices and food supplies for the month of September. 
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The most recent publications from the American Management Association are 
those which cover. the personnel. conference held in Chicago-early this year. They 
are personnel series bulletins Nos. 124, 125, 126 and 127 and contain all of the papers 
presented at that important conference. Included are such important topics as De- 
veloping Leaders, Health and Pension Plans, Merit Rating, Union Problems and 
many others. Each one is available from the association for 75¢, from 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


A troublesome problem in all personnel and industrial relations offices is the 
economical and efficient keeping of records. The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at New York University and the National Records Management Council 
announce training courses in records management. Information may be obtained from 
the University at 90 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


The Second Annual Conference on Labor was held this summer by New York 
University. It was attended by industrial relations men from industry and top 
representatives from union labor from all over the county. The twenty one lectures 
given at this conference are now available for $7.50 from Matthew Bender & Co. 
109 State St., Albany, 1, New York. 


A recent publication by the National Industrial Conference Board reports that 
there has been little change since 1920 in the relationships between skilled and un- 
skilled wage rates. These rates have tended to move together during the past 28 
years. This report was prepared by the Statistical Division of the Board under the 
title Wage Differentials by Skill: 1920-1948. 


“Training in New York State Industries’’ and ‘‘Apprenticeship in Western 
New York State’’ are two of the most recent research bulletins issued by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. They are 
available free of charge to New York State residents. The first is by John M. Brophy 
who is the author of many other articles and reports on training and allied subjects. 
The second is by Edward B. Van Dusen, who is in charge of technical education at 
the Pittsfield, Massachusetts High School. Dr. Brophy is an associate professor at 
the New York State school of Industrial and Labor Relations. His report on training 
and industry is a 95 page well printed book. Dr. Van Dusen’s report on apprenticeship 
training is 51 printed pages with paper covers. 


‘The Supervisors Management Guide’’ is a human relations hand book for 
supervisors and foremen, just issued by the American Management Association. It 
contains twenty chapters in eight sections covering 200 pages. Some of the titles of 
the sections are The Qualities of Leadership, Developing Skill in Communication, 
Getting Results from Conference Training, and finally a seven page human relations 
reading list. Copies are available at 330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. The price 
to members is $3.00 and to non-members $3.50. The manual is so designed that it can 
used for individual reading, or as a basis for supervisory training conferences. 
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_ » The University of Michigan has just issued the first of a series of human relations 
booklets under the title ‘‘Productivity, Supervision and Employee Morale’’. This 
is a report from the Survey Research Center of the University and describes the pro- 
gram of study carried out with cooperation of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. This study deals mainly with characteristics of supervisors. 
For example it is shown that the best producing sections are headed by supervisors 
who give more of their time to supervision and less to production than do the heads 
of the low producing sections. This and numerous other interesting findings dealing 
with the effectivenss of supervisors in high and low producing divisions are presented 
briefly and clearly in this well printed 22-page bulletin issued by the University at 
the Survey Research Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A survey of personnel policies in junior colleges has been prepared by Robert 
L. Lincoln, Director of the Greater Providence Y.M.C.A. Institute, Providence, R. I. 


An unusual departure in labor-management relations is illustrated by an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the New York papers recently. It consisted of an 
appeal by the members of Local No. 9, R.C.I.A. of the A.F.L. inviting the public 
to visit the John Wanamaker store and to do their purchasing there. ‘‘You will see 
how the teamwork of labor and management, working together, produces the best 


results for our customers.’’ The advertisement was three columns wide and about 12 © 


inches deep. It concluded with this appeal ‘We invite you to visit any of our four 
New York stores today and make a purchase or open an account. Do it now. Thank 


me] 


you. 


There is growing interest in the collective bargaining aspect of welfare and 
benefit programs. The Dress and Waistmakers Union of New York City, affiliated 
with the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, A.F.L., operates a union- 
administered self-insured plan which was established by collective bargaining. It 
provides disability, hospital, surgical, maternity, tuberculosis, death and other 
benefits for covered workers. A report on this fund has recently been issued by the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, under 
the title ““Welfare Collective Bargaining in Action.’’ It was written by Morris 
Sackman who is supervisor of the sick benefit department of Local No. 22, one of 
the unions affiliated with the joint board of I.L.G.W.U. Copies of the report are 
available free of charge to New York State residents. Orders from sources from 
outside of the state of New York will be filled at 15¢ each. 


‘How to Audit your Labor Relations’ is the title of a special report prepared 
by the Labor Relations Institute, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. This report 
is intended to guide management in a thorough analysis of the labor relations prob- 
lems confronting their organization. It is available at $2.10 per copy from the 
institute. 
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Book Reviews 


TraDE Union Wace Poticy. By Arthur M. Ross. Berkeley; University of California 
Press, 1948. 133 pp. $3.00. 

This book attempts to explain realistically the setting of wage rates under col- 
lective bargaining in today’s economy. If, as Sumner Slichter maintains, we are 
tending towards a ‘“‘laboristic’’ economy, any insight into wage determination is 
most welcome. Professor Ross's contention is that a trade union operates as a political 
agency in an economic environment. This is not a new concept to union leaders, per- 
sonnel directors, and students of industrial relations. It may be quite a novel ap- 
proach, however, for those ivory-tower economists who have attempted to explain 
trade union behavior by abstract reasoning. By failing to consider the fact that a 
trade union is a political institution and that a trade union leader must be primarily 
a first-class politician, the theories of industrial relations advanced by many econo- 
mists in the past have been quite unrealistic. 

The book is divided into six chapters, of which five have appeared separately 
in various journals. Chapter One, which is new, contains a summary of the entire 
book. The busy reader can get the gist of the book merely by reading this one chap- 
ter. Chapter Two points out that the purpose of the union is to survive and grow. 
In the process of collective bargaining, union leaders usually make decisions inde- 
pendently; wage bargaining is rarely subject to control by the rank and file of the 
union. Chapter Three examines the determination of wages under collective bargain- 
ing. The author points out that for various political reasons, the union leader may 
sometimes be more concerned with the size of the wage increase than with the more 
important problem of the overall level of wage rates. Chapter Four points out that 
negotiators are responsible not only for the determination of wage rates, but also 
for the maintenance of law and order in industrial life. Chapter Five emphasizes the 
fact that both management and union leaders will attempt to use the wage issue to 
gain popular approval both from the workers and from the general public. 

In Chapter Six the author attempts to determine statistically the influence of 
unionism upon earnings. The evidence seems to indicate that earnings tend to be 
higher and to advance more swiftly in industries where a large proportion of the 
workers are covered by collective bargaining contracts. While it is obvious that 
unions exist to raise wages, this reviewer feels that Professor Ross's statistical evi- 
dence on this point is not quite conclusive. 

This book is a definite addition to the field of industrial relations. It clearly 
indicates the various non-economic factors involved in the determination of the 
unions’ wage policies. Management must be aware of these motives of the unions in 
order to bargain effectively. 

Nathan Belfer 
Brooklyn College 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL. A.B. Economics; M.S. Psychology; most requirements for PhD Psychology completed. 
Seven years experience in production control, industrial research and industrial relations. 32 years of 
age, married, family, ex-AAF officer. Desire position offering opportunity for personnel research. 
Salary secondary. Box 71, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Wellesley College woman with graduate personnel training Columbia 
University and fourteen years experience personnel management wishes to transfer to modern com- 
any seeking to improve its employe relations and cut costs. Present and preferred location New 
ork City. Young, attractive, ambitious and able to take responsibility. Present salary level $6000. 
p.a. Detailed resume upon request on your letterhead. Box 72, Pers. Jour. 





LABOR RELATIONS MAN WHC: Stopped foremen’s union dead after 50% of supervisors (1000 
men) had already signed pledge cards. Saved $20,000 in payments to union by tightening grievance 
procedure. Reduced grievances 10% and increased number settled by first-line 15%. Over 7 years 
“blue chip’’ industrial relations experience. Columbia M.A. Aged 32. Box 73, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: to years’ experience, 64 with large rubber manufacturer, in 
positions of progressive responsibility dealing with salaried personnel. Experienced in personnel re- 
search, employment, employee relations, merit rating, salary administration and safety. Age 38. BA 
and MA degrees. Married. Present salary $6400. Desire position as Assistant to Personnel Director or 
Senior Staff Man with progressive manufacturer. Box 74, Pers. Jour. 





LABOR RELATIONS. 3 years’ broad experience dealing with union. Contract negotiations, griev- 
ance coordination, seniority, arbitration. Good understanding of people. Handle complete job in 
small concern; top assistant in larger firm. Present salary $5000. MBA, Age 29. Box 76. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT. 12 years experience in business, government and educa- 
tional personnel work. Recruitment, placement, training, employee relations, position classification 
and overall program administration. M.A. in personnel administration. Present position assistant pet- 
sonnel director large government hospital. Also on teaching staff of state university. Present salary 
$6400. Age 34; married. Box 77, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 12 years progressive experience in recruitment and placement, 
wage and salary administration, employee training and labor relations, desires position as Personnel 
Director with a small firm, or Assistant Personnel Director in large company. B.S. degree, married, 
age 40, present salary $6500. Box 78, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Now doing personnel research in a manufacturing company. Desire posi- 
tion as assistant to Personnel Director or in charge personnel research. Speak fluent French. Experience 
also includes employee relations, general personnel work, personal selling, market research, , me 
ment and maintenance of Manual of Standard Practices. Married. 2 years college. Will go anywhere. 
Box 79, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, for well established Alabama Industrial Concern. Position entails employ- 
ment and testing functions primarily, but will touch all phases of personnel work. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for man who desires to advance in personnel field. State full qualifications and salary expected 
in reply. Box 75, Pers. Jour. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 











